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ABSTRACT 

* Study analyzed the features Of nonstandard English 
spoken en television during the hours when children are most likely 
to be _ watching^ A grammatical analysis of the speech of 150 
television characters revealed thatt in general^ television oresehted 
a homogenized vers i or. of ^nonstandard English^ The relative frequency 
of usage of nonstandard English was highest among males and blacks , 
depeading on the role they portrayed^ Although black characte were 
found^tO have; the highest incidence of variants per person on 
televisiOD^ their speech contained few features characteristic to 
black English^ as described by Labov and Burling. The results suggest 
that nonstandard English may essentially be a device used for 
stereotyping television characters into categories of the power 
assertive, the comedian, and/or the victim. (References, tables and 
figures are appended.) (Author/SRT) 
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ICNSIMlb^ EII3LISH ON TELEVISION 
A Content i^lysis 



Abstract 



This-i^^t^gat&a^aralyzes feat^^ of ncaistandard English spdcen 
cxi television during the hours vten children are itbst likely to be 
etching. A graranatical analysis of the speedi of 159 IV 
diaracters revealed that, in general, the relative frequency of 
tjsage of ncaistandard EBglish \^ and blad^^ 

dependiiig cn role &y_|^)ri±ayed. AlSi^^gi black characters 
VTere fo^^ to ha^_^e H^iest of variants person en 

television, tSeir speech contained few features diaracterij tic ^td 
Black Ehglish, as described by Labov (1972 & 1975) , Burling (1973) 
and others. Ihe results surest that ncSiataidard S^Iiskt may 
essentially be a device used for steteotyping televislm diameters 
into cat^oties of the power assertire^, tiie com^im, aid/or the 
victlfii Q3n^ stui(fy x>f Imgtia^ ai televisiOT may increase 
oi^ tasters taidin^^o^ inpact on viewer attentiai^ 

(±iEpra»cisidn, perceptions aaid perhaps on viewer attitudes and 
stisequent behaviors. 
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I^JSIftNBA^ ENGLISH (DN mMlSION - A OONIEKr ANAL^IS 
Althopgji interest In social portrayals on television has niishroomed 
over the past 20 years, nbst of tiie rese^eh has ei^hasized tite visiKil 
aspects of tiiese representations. Studies of tSe portrayals of sex 
roles , (e.g. , Seggar , Hafai, & Hannonen-Gladden^ 1981) , character 
occupations, (e.g., DeFleur, 1964) arid racial stereotyping (e.g., 
Mendelsori arid Youpg, 1972; R*erts, 1970-71), for exai^le, all rely on 
tiie ways in v^iicS cJiaracters are pfesmted visually. (Juriously* 
relatively little attention has been directed to analyzing the language 
spoken by characters en television. 

GSily recently have investigators begm to examine the auditory 
dineision of televiewing. Several studies have analyzed the coiiplexity 
of vocabulary and sentence structure heard on televisien. Mbertoah 
(1983^ p. 604) found tiiat cMldrei eicouhtef a nnre liMted set of words 
oh television tii^ tiiey wuld in live COTversaticms . "Very likely^ the 
ledcOT of TV progr^ring is uruJer 5^000 words. Childrari enter sdiobl 
with a lexicon about that large." Fasidc (1973) eoqpared tSe laiguage 
m three children's televisicHi shos^ wiSi tJiat of five picture books and 
found tiiat tiie televisim shoe^ generally offered less diverse and 
coqplec language than did the books. 

Jtore recoitly. Rice (1984) mialj^d tiie dialogue of six chilSm's 
televisim pr^;ra^ in terns of ccjraainicative flow, languags structures 
and meaiing/ccnitent. She was interested in seeing how the diale^ue 
characteristics cocpared to parental inDdifieaticnis of speedi whidi have 
been slsown to facilitate linguistic edipfSimtsioh of preschool children, 
sudi as title shortming of smtences, r^tition and the use of siitple 
unanbiguous vocabulary. Rice found that many of tiie linguistic features 
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of die prcgrans joete stilkingly similar to tiie adjustmehts mde by 
BK)tiiBrs ^*eh talfcLng witix Qieir yomg diildrm. The rate of speech 
(words per mtauba) of acne shc^, for instance * corresponded to that 
rate found to be prevalent with niDtiiers telling stories to their 
2i-ra3hth-bld diildrehi 

Bi OToSer stucfy, McGorkle (19jS(d) investigated the lang,uage 
envirorment an selected Saturday norning cartoons. She did not anai>'2e 
the granmatical or linguistic structtsres of sentoitces. instead, she 
ssctalyzed speedi acts . Using "Gategpries of Valtjed I&tecpersoral 
Response," a tool for classi^ring verbal utterances i tfcCdrkle 
categorized responses heard on fi\^ hcwf s of cartoons into categories of 
supportiveness (e»g», coo^hts of encdurag^mts) , defeaisivmess (e.g., 
ceraffihts justifying ciie's bwi c^inions) md neutrality. Her findings 
included observaticHis that fomles used more s^:ppdrti^^ language than 
did Bales and that black adults were among those least lifcely to utter a 
sijppbrtiw CGCineht. Overall, the results suggested tliat language on 
cartoSis may be presmting predictable stereot^ical patterns. 

Ihe final studies that investigated language oh television were 
concerned with die role of bla^ aid Blade English. Two stucfi.es led by 
Kne and Anderson (1979; 1980) p^formed syntactic analyses of the 
language of blade chai^ters on blade situatim cdnedies. '•Dialogue is 
an essential part of televisicSn characterizations aid tiierefore, some 
attehticHi to laiguage is not only jiastified, but irec^aired, in a 
oac^&mvsi^ descriptlOTi (or televised portrayals)" (1979> p. 22). 
After stuping tiie language of six blade aSnecJy shows, tiie rese^rdiers 
confinnBd their Ir^ttesis that "televisicii presmts a fioro^iized 
version of Blade English" (p. 25). Th^ fcwnd that ^cng black 
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characters^ wou^ were t±ie keepers of tJie standard laiguagp, using Blade 
ESiglish half as often as Sen. "ffie Blade diaracters v*d used Blade 
English imst frbquoitly included those of low status occt4)atidns and 
Qiose \d.th flanfaoyant personal styles and strong racial identity (e.g. , 
WLlloma of "Good Times"). The authors coicluded that the frequent use 
of Blade Biglish served to enphasize a character's isolation fran the 
mains tream cultinre. 

In a more recent study, Anderson, Fine and Jdmsai (1983) analyzed 
the effects of Blade Ekiglish oh the appeal of the televised characters 
of "Roots II." "AltJiougJi the results are mixed, subjects (33 middle to 
^>per class undergraduates, 32 of \^iom were \^te and one of j/ihaca was 
chicana) were generally more likely to both identify with and adnire 
speakers of Standard English rather than of BEV (Black English 
Vernacular)" (p. 190). However, these investigators also found that no 
judgments wtre mde explicitly dri the basis of langtKige. It appeared 
that tODst of the admirable roles were played by speakers of Standard 
English, for example Alex Hailey. Therefore, it was difficult to 
isolate the effects of the role from that of the language. 

In sun, the researdi that analyzes tiie language oh television 
addresses the issue from diverse perspectives. The findings, hm^ver^ 
indicate that the language of television is not higjily complex or 
linguistically diverse and sometimes approaches the level of parent-baby 
talk. The language oti televisim has been foahd to foster stereot^^s 
and to present models of predictable verbal interaction. Variatic*is 
from the standard language, as evidenced by Blade English, liave not been 
presented in their linguistic ridmess but rather have been limited to a 
few verbal examples and used to stereotype. The effects of these 
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televised language patterns on young viewers are yet to be fully 
mderstood. 

The following stucfy of the language of 150 television cSiaracters 
\«?as desi^ied as ah investigation into the use of gratnnatical variants on 
television, MDti\^ted by a pilot study (Bblland, 1984) , this research 
was intended to address the following questiois: 

1) ^ftlat types of language are children es^sed to aa televisiOTi? 

2) Eb males aid females differ in their use of nonstandard 
Siglish? 

3) Do black charact^s aid wtiite Siaracters differ in their use 
of nonstandard English? 

4) Do blade characters on television speak Black English? 

5) Does tSe style 6^^ or help to create 
particular stera>type£ of individuals? 

To the extent that several progr^B j^re selected specifically in brdar 

to address these questions^ caiitidn must be tafcen \^ien comparing program 

cate^ries aid the cdiclusierts may only be su^esti^^. Ifevertheless ^ 

discemable patterns were obsCTV^i \cliidi raised additional questions and 

caicerns for further irtvestigation. Riture r^licaticn and analysis 

be needed to determine the full extent to \diich the findings are 

significait. 

Sample ; 

■Hie study was deslgped as a eohterit analysis. Hiirty shews were 
selected 5cm the following four cate^ries: 1) Saturday marhii^, 2) 
Educaticaial programs ^ 3) "Black Progr^" and 4) ft±nB Time. The 
ratit^iale was to select a range of show genres from that ^Aiich was 
available ^j r lng t&e teufs lAxai diilcfeen are most likely to be watching. 
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Ei^t Saturday momlng pixigrains viera included. For data 
coisistencyj selection was limited to tiiose witit dialogue tiiat continued 
airoij^iout m entire felf-fibur s^piait. ffiese eigit shows represented 
all tiie a\^lable programs in that category that taet this rcquii«ient. 
The programs included: "Mr. T^" "Ml^ty Orbbts," 'THuppet Babies," aid 
"Dra©3n's Lair." Foiar shosre were selected from edttcatiOTial progmnning. 
Since iSere are little data to diidicate that children from all age 
gnxps watch general educational prc^trainning with great Ccsisistency, I 
selected diose prc^ams that have existed for the longest period of time 
and have beetle standards in tite field. Th^ were "Electric G^ai:y," 
"Sesame Street," "Mr. togers," and "3-2-1 Contact." 

A siibstantial concem of this study was to analyze tiie nenistaidard 
English used cm television in terns of Bla^c Biglish. Giwn the 
inportance of Sie claim that 801 of the: blacks in Anerica have been 
estimated tc speak Black English (Dillard^ 1972), all Priine Tine 
programs with regular starring roles portrayed by blades were ihcltided 
in the stuc^. Hie 7 programs in i±is category vsere: "Cos^ Show," 
"Jeffersdhs," "ffiami Vice," "Benson," ^Different Strokes/' "Webster," 
fffid "Gims A Break." 

Researdi has also shosm tiiat ehiiareh watiS a great deal of adalt 
progranflng (ffinmeiweit, l^jpaSeim, k Vince, 1958; Moo^, 1980; Schranm, 
I^le, & Parker, 1961; ). "nierefore, 11 additional shows were selected 
at random from the available prc^annring oh tile three mjdr hetwbrks 
se*^ days a we^ witii starting tiiSs betwem 8:00 and 10:00 P.M. The 
shows ihcltjded "'St. Elsewhere," "Facts of Life," "A Team" and "Cagney 
aid t^cey ." 
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Analysis : 

All 30 shows ^^ere recorded on tape by means of a video cassette 
recorder, A content analysis tsas done for eadi show. Five cit^acters 
fran each prqgram were selected dh tie basis tSat they were the five 
characters tODSt coitral to the plot. Their occupational portrayal ^ age^ 
sec, md ethnicity were classified. In addition^ their speech was 
analyzed for incidents of rictistandard Ekiglish, ^itd.^ were transcribed 
verbatim, Tfe purpose of tiie mialysis ^ras to Identify miy recimring 
patterns of language usage in relationship to the Vcuriables of sex, 
character role, occupational portrayal and ethnicity. 

The basic criteria were defined as follde^: 

1, Gco^tidhal portrayal - the job or main activity of the 
diaracter. Hie occupaticais inclioded professionals (e,g, ^ doctors, 
lawyers, and state officials), managers (e,g. , small bixsihess enters), 
ddnestic aiplqyees (e,g, , hcxas^e^OTs, nannies), homemakers, the 
ill^ally ^l^d, realty (e.g., kings, princesses, knigits), law 
enforcers (e.g., policanen, detectives, and ihtelligehee agents), tiie 
uneriployed and students. If no decupati<^ discernable then the 
diaracter was classified tSid^ "^l^^nent xmdeflned," 

2, Agp - classified as (a) under 18 years, (b) between 18 and 65 
years and (c) over 65 years. The ages of the notiiuB^ diaracters w^ 
dftei undiscernable. Age, sec, md etSiicity are included with 
becupaticnal por tray at in Table 1. 

3, Sex - defined by physical attributes for hiinari beings but by 
pitch of voice and style of dress for ncriniEh beings, NSStmah 
diaracters witii hi^ voices were demed to be fetnale and those with 
voices that w^e low were considered to be mle. 
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4 . Ethnicity - categorized as Caucasian ^ Blade ^ Asian arid 
Hispanic and lfeti\^ American. Eadi htram dimeter cbiild be idmtified 
as beleiiging primarily to one of these etftiic af f iliaticns , except for 
Qie Ifative AmericOT. (There were no characters of Native Anerican 
ethnicity in this sanple of prc^rarns.) 

5. Oiaraeter Role - defined as Qie theatrical role of the 
individaal as it related to the plot of the prcgram. The roles included 
villains (those vte deliberately caused prctolaiB for the inhoeerit), 
victiisis (ttese vto were innocently htort tiirOT^ crime or circtmstaice) , 
heroes (those v*io cane to the aid of others evm y^tmi their own well 
being was aidangered) , and comedians ^ (those tte) inspired nDre than the 
average ntnber of Imighs per character on a sfew witii a laogh tracSc or a 
live audience). Aleaig \d.tii Huese roles, OTe diaracter trait, individLial 
power assertivehess , pixjv«l to be of particular interest. In order to 
define this trait, Ifertin Ifoffesn's definition of power assertion was 
applied. A power asserti^^ diaraeter was arm who used "pl^sical 
punishiient, deprivation of material objects or privileges, the direct 
plication of force of the threat of any of these" towards others 
(Hbffiaan, 1970, 285). 

Itonstandard Qlglish was defined as any soitoice of use of words, 
excltading sla^g, tiSat did not conform to ei.ther the standard rules of 
pfescfiptive gr aiiiiar as discussed in ^ferriner's series of granmar hand- 
bocks or else the rules of usage as cited in ti* ifchftf^^'^ fj^ 
Collqgiate Dicticiiary (1984) . Also incluited ^ language that ^Sibited 
featuQces of BlacS Biglish and ncraiddle class ccoversaticnal English ^ 
such as "she be wridng," and "he don't know nothing". Deviant 
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prcasjoiciation such as "gbin"' was riot considered to be ah Incidaice of 
ndhstmd ard ESglish. Sources for nmstmdard features included works 
Labov (1975), Rarling (1973), Dillard (1972), Dale (1972), arid a consul- 
tation with Carol Cteinsky (May, 1985). In addition, slmg was defined 
as any word or pterasis cited as being slang in Qie BictiOTa^ of Sl;mg 
a nd Un ca^^^ tiohal -E hglish (Partridge, 1984) or in consultation with 
linguists and/or other native speakers. 

Many incdinplete sentences v^re considered to be COTiversatiOTial and 
tiierefbre were not ccnmted smomg the variants. This was especially 
prevalent whai the omitted portions of the sentences wei^ clearly 
ccmtained within tile statesnents by sonedne else eitiier follo^raig or 
preceding the ineei^lete s^mtence. K additiai, firagpents ^Mch were 
answers, warnings, corrections, elaboraticns , social greetings and 
erciamaticais were not included aioig the granmatical variants. For 
exanple^ orie answer to a question was the word, "Ri^t". Ihis was not 
considered to be an ^La^le of nCTis t ai dard u&a^. 

EacJi program reviewed todce and 25% of the prqgranis were 
watched by an indepen<tent co-viewer . All instances of nonstandard 
Eiglish were transcribed in their oitixety with notes as to aieir 
cohtekt. fii checidng reliability, the percentage agreement between 
hewers was 89t. lS.scn^>ancies resulted from the oraLssicn of exariples 
rather than the classification of t±ie deviaticiis. Tti^ main problon was 
tixe difficulty of fbcussii^ on syntax to tiie ©cclusion of meaning. 
Hcx^vra:, an additiOTal review of the tapes, followed by a discussion^ 
resolved these discr^)ancies and agreement was reached on all 
variations. 
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Actual scripts of the prc^am wuld have permitted a cdnpafism 
betWDQi the total htofcef of varian ts and total wtxrds spoken by each 
dbaracter. This would also have allowed a conparisori between the 
lan©jage that was actually heard on the air and that wliid; was 
scripted.^ Since scripts were not available, the findings niay be used 
to diaracterize only the alxed material without referaice to scripts 
md/or script writers, 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Results ; 

Basically, the language on television was found to be StanrJard 
English. Ifcx^ver^ during 15 hairs of viewing time, 5:37 granmtical 
variaits were; recorded, averaging nearly 40 per hour. These were 
classified into nineteen categories i^ch included the deletion and 
nonstandard use of auxiliary A^bs^ the deletion of nouns, main verbs, 
articles and conditionals, the use of ain't, and dotile negatives, 'ihe 
eeia|>lete list of categories is presmted in jfigirre 1. 

In total, tiiree of the 19 categories accounted for 67% of all 
variants. The lODst frequently used category was the deletion of 
notistandard use of the atcaliary verb, e.g., "1 got a fi^t to be 
protected." 'Sds cate^ry fav;^red by ^J.te characters and black 
diaracters alike and acccwnted for 3^% of all variants spoken oh 
television. With the addition of two inore categories, tiie deletion of 
si4>jeets and objects mid tiie deleticii of main A^rbs, 67% of all the 
variaits could be classified* IMs meant that three categories of 



Fiiie and ^iucfe>^ and f oimd that 

black actors did interject "a significant percentage" (59%) of non- 
sodtpted Blade English vrariants especially in moraents of eciphasis and 
eootion. 
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nonstandard English acccwrited for vobre tiiah twb-tfiiras of all varimts 
heard oh televisieh, leaving Qe other one-third widely distributed 
ancng 16 differmt classifications. (See Figure 2 and Tables 2^ 3, aid 
4). 

Men used nbre nmstsrti^d features Siai womm. Mm accounted for 
78% of tile total variants (IP587) and women, 22%. The same sex 
differaices in wiant 7-Tsage iie>.ld for the black diaraeters as well. Oh 
the basis of show genre, fanales ecaisistaitly accounted for fewer thaii 
28% Of the varifflits. ffia^^ver, im exertion to this pattern of 
fCTale/male differmce appeared on educational prc^atniiing v*iere fanales 
accounted for almost two-thirds of the variants, reversing die oQierwise 
uniform trend. Nbnetlieless , in gaieral, womai were portrayed as the 
kii^rs of tiie standard form. This si^jports findings by Kramarae (1982) 
in ter studies of fmale discourse in real-life and by Khe aid AhdersOTi 
(1980) in their analysis of televisien dialogue. 

Ihree-fcwrths of all the speakers in this sa^le used at least one 
feature of hohstaidard Ehglish within one-half hour of progranmng. 
When the data were analyzed iri terms of ttie average incidmce of 
variants per persOh, "Blade ^grgms" dCTohstrated the hi^est average 
with 5.6 variants per person. (See Table 5). Prime Time and Saturday 
Homing averaged approximately 4 variants per perseai, snd educaticmal 
televisicsi 1.8. Therefore, "Blacfc Krbgrans" danonstrated the highest 
per person incidence of variant usage. 

A point hot to be overlodced^ however, is that althoia^ "Blade 
Praams" accounted for more than half of tiie blacScs in this s^le rore 
vMtes (51%) appeared an "Blade Ptogr^" than did blacks. This was 
tim even tfioupi Qiye blades held regular leading roles. Nevertiieless , 
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of aie 587 total valiants, black (characters, as a grbijp, uhifdiffly 
avera^d mre variants per perscin th^ any otiter etSiic groiqj, as 
Indicated in Table 6; 

In sxEinary, almost every main charactei' on television used at least 
one feature of nonstandard English during th^ir spe;='ldng opportunities. 
Males, hcx^?ever, generally used TOre tiian tiirea times as nmy variants as 
females, leaving fanales, regardless of their ethnicity, the k^pers of 
the standard form. Tn addition, thi data re\7ealed that blade characters 
used nDre variants per person than any other etiihic gfot^. 
Analysis of variaits_aE-jQa^^tKiarcL Biglish in b^cEs of Black Biglish : 

Dillafd (1972) ^d others have suggested that 80% of Arcerican 
blacks use Black Ehglish. Oti television, 84% of the blade diafacters 
used at least caie feature of nmstahdard STglish. W^iether these 
variants spdcan by blade characters, however, ^re those of Blade 
Edglish is Qie n^ question to be addressed. 

In general, blade characters used £e^ ^c^^les of Blade Siglish. 
As cited earlier, tlie category of hdnstaidafd ESglish msst frequently 
spdcen by blade diaracters was the deletion or nonstandard use of the 
amiliary verb. Within this category, the xnost heavily used varimt yaas 
the ciirLssicii of 'Tiave" witii "got." Ihis finding supported a simLlar 
report by Ftee and And^scSi (1980) that this omission accounted for 46% 
of the examples of auxiliary verb deletion in their study of language 
used blades on television. It should bes noted, however, that this 
dmissicn was not considered m exa^le of Blade English. (See Figure 
3). Fift^-three percent of the instances of auxiliary verb deletion 
could be classified as Blade English. Bis classificatiOTi included 
examples such as omitting tiie atailiary verb in the case of the present 
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perfect (Sale, 1972), for exsrqple, never been in this kind of 
troiible." 

The categories of Black English with ttie n^t W^est ffequmcies 
of usage were ttbse of of mltiple negatives (e.g., **Ife dcm*t need no 
^ter.") md the use of "ain't." Regarding the rest of the categories 
relating to Black Ehglish^ each had limited represeritatiect. ffiere were 
seven exanples of alternative forms of tense agr^mmt, two s^^les of 
it/tiiere stistitotiOTi aid two inst^ces of the deletion of the 
possessive "s" (e.g., "Ifell, t*x)dy eyesight was getting pretty bad.") 
Of the 14 exanples of pleonastic pr^iotms (e.g. , "Jim, he wait to the 
store.") and deletions of tJie conditlOTal, less than half were spcken by 
bladks. Bi addition, **be" deletion, (e.g., "What you talking about?") a 
distinctive feature of Black English was sp<*eh by 3 tiros as many 
vMtes as blacks. Hiere was no otirter evidmce of Blade ESglish except 
for pronunciation and idiocK, vSiich were not a part of this study. 
Therefore, one could conclude that the granmatical systan of Blacic 
English was rarely used. 

In stiiinary, 25 percent of tiie vsriaits spokm by blacks could be 
classified as acfiierlng to the rules of Black English. Most variants 
spoken by blacks were limited to the categories of atsdliary verbs, u^e 
of niiltiple negatives ^ ttie use of "ain't." Evm **be" deleticHi which 
is considered a distinctive feature of Black English ^ was spcfeen by more 
\*iites than blacks. In totals 10 categories of Black English were 
represented in the sample. Ihis is a larger represaitaticn than the 
tliree main eate^fies of Black Ehglish (deletion of auxiliary verb, 
deletion of cc^nila, and negative concord) found by Fine and ^dersoh 
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(1980). Nonetheless^ wbst of tiie categories \^re represented by fewer 
thffli five vsariahts aid most of tfe ex^^les were spdcm by nm-blacks. 
Ms tribution of feat ures of ncmstandard English among occupationai 
portrayals and character roles ; 

Ihe results generated by this study may lead one to question tine 
role of riOTStahdafd Siglish on televisicHi. Does the laiguage reflect, 
inply or create any stereotypes of individuals? If so, v*iat stereotypes 
are being created? In order to deal with these issioes, the frequency of 
variant iisage as related to oeci^atiohal portrayals ^d cSafacter xoles 
was analyzed. 

As indicated in Table 7 , the dcojpatidnal categories that accounted 
for the most frequent xjse of nonstaidard English were the imeiipldyed 
(spe^fldng 18^ of the variaits), professionals, such as doctors and 
entertainers, (speaking 16% of the variants )and law enforcers (speaking 
15%). ^feSOTig the professionals, blacks accounted for more than one-half 
of the variants. On the average, ^telte pfbfessiOTials spoke 3 variants 
per person while black professionals averaged 7 variants each. Since 
all but one black professi.dnal appeared cn "Black Prpgrans," the high 
percentage of variants represented bj; tiie category of prbfessicmls may 
have beoi inflated by tfie cdnprSieisive inclusion of all the "Black 
Programs." 

By analyzing the average use of variants per person, however, new 
insists cane to li^t. iOiice more, tSe xm&^loyed emerged as the 
heaviest users of nonstandard Eiiglish with an average of 26 variants per 
perscn. Managers averaged 12 variants per person, law enforcers 6 m\d 
dcinistics ijveraged 4. Ihe groins with the lowest average raS>er of 
variants per p^oh were assistants (e.g., assistant to the Lieutenant 
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Gbvernor) and tiiose \itx>se ^plc^ramt ^aas inidefined. Mast of die latter 
grtn^ appeared on educaticmal television and one-quarter of than lived 
in apparent affluence • 

When the data v^re analyzed in terns of dtaracter roles, comedtLans, 
altJiou^ few^ in rniSer (1P21) , accoinited for the hi^iest percentage 
(34%) of all variants • Sewnty-five percent of the domestics v^re cast 
in tile role of cxinediaiis arid dri the average, comedians used 10 vari^ts 
per pprsen. As presmted in T^le 8, victim accounted for the second 
hi^iest pa: pK^sbn usagp of variants, with an average of 9 per person. 
Seventy-five percent of the unaipldyed arid 25% of tiie managers were 
portrayed as victims. Iferoes, dh tiie otiier hmd, averaged 5 varimts 
per person, witii villains accounting for the lowest per person average 
of 3 variants each. Overall, comedians and victims ranked amDrig those 
with the hi^iest avera^ incidence of variants per persOTi. Noteably, 
these two character roles aR>eared in close relatimsbip with the 
6cc^)ati6nal portrayals that erfiibited the highest frequency of variants 
per person. 

Another character trait related to tiie frequmt use of nonstandard 
English was power assertiveness . Power assertive characters accounted 
for 29% of the total nunber of variants. Forty-one percent of the law 
enforcers arid 87% the heroes were portrayed as being power assertive. 
Of the f OTales , half of all volants spoken hy woroai were spoken by f our 
females . Two were assertive policewomen and two were Canadians . 
1\^ty-seven percent of the variants spckeri by males were spcJcoi by 
power assertive mEtles. Iherefore, pow^ assertivmess also appeared to 
be associated with a hi^ frequency usage of nonstandard forms. 
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In sumnary, nest of the characters exhibitli^ a high per person 
incidence of TKinstandard English v^re net cniy represented by a few of 
decimations, btit Sso ^were portrayed in a limited mwrh pr of diaracter 
roles. In total, three character roles, the power assertive^ the comic 
and the victim accounted for 73% of all variaits heard on tiie shows in 
this study. Therefore , ti^ results inply Siat althou^ certain 
bcctpaticTOtl portrayals appear to be significantly associated with 
nonstandard Ehglish (e.g. , the itianployed) ^ character roles may vjell be 
the nain operant character designation that is predictive of tiie tise of 
nonstaidard fiiglish. 




Televisicm appeared to present a honbgenized version of hmst^dard 
English, ftiiy 3 gramnatical class if icatiOTS of variants acccnmted Jot 
67% of tiie 587 examples of Nonstandard usage. Ifonst*!ndard English was 
used in predictable patterns ecphasizing specific diaracteri^tions , 
prinarily huxir, power assertiveness , and victinrLzation, th ro ugh a heavy 
relimee dh a few hOTstmdard forms. Fine, AndCT-sdi and Eckles (1979, 
p. 27) arrived at a similar conclusion after studying black situation 
comedies. "The language heard on. these situatim comedies seaas to be a 
limited dialect, one that does hot correspond to Black Ehglish in 
naturalistic settings, but gives ti^ impression of difference". 

The nonstandard ESiglish heard on the prbgrains in this sanple could 
not be classified as Black English. Only a few ihst^ces of eaSi of the 
IG ecaEcples of Blade Siglish occurred in the speech of 150 characters. 
El addition, I found the same evidence as Fine, Anderson and Eckles 
(1979) regarding the use of "be" to meai habituation. This 
distinguishing feature of Blade English joa^ never used any character. 
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Finally, the few exanples of the rules of Blaek English were hot 
exclusively used by black characters. By rarely introAicing the 
features of Blade Siglish aid oftai having these few exanples spoken by 
people of otiier eOmic groups besides blacks, Black &iglish was not 
presaited as a language form with ethnic iiite^ity. Eistead, it 
i^jpeared as a hi^^ density versiai of oQKrwise widely occurring and 
often stipiatized fbfnB. Hie ncaistmdard English heard on television 
did not sefflD to reflect any particular dialect accurately. Instead it 
had the ncre generic effect of differaitiating aoong those of vaayii^ 
occtpatidnal badcgrdunds aid diaxactex roles. 

path fiH-tiier instigation, some additional peculiarities beeane 
evidait. Fifty-four percent of all black c2iaracters were represoited ^ 
two characterizaticms. These were studmts and professionals. One 
migjit have e^eted iSat yoimg black teens would be the hi^st 
frequency users of nonstandard Eiiglish as has been found in previous 
real-life studies (Labov, 1972). But this was not the case. Young 
black students averaged 4.4 variants per parson . Ihis was hi^r than 
the saK average for white students (2.1 variants per persen), but it 
was hot the hi^st category of variation for black ciiafacters. Profes- 
sionals on the other hand, possibly due to a reflection of their years 
in school, ni^t have bem expected to use a low percentage of variants. 
Blade professionals (e.g., doctors, government officials and 
OTtertainers) however, averaged 7 \7arifflits per person. This was a very 
hl^ per perscTT -rcehtage, especially v*en coinpared to the white 
average of 3 for 7 ssionals in the same fields of work. 

Therefore, one -ht conclude that hohstahdafd English oh tele- 
vision was also being used to differmtiate subtley individuals from the 
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maiiistreami In the sittjatidr: of ^Aate diaract^s, die language was 
tE5ually paired witii visual evidmce resulting in the obvious isolation 
or differentiation of the character. For exanple, Gary on "Trapper 
JcJin^ M.D. was \^iite and a heavy vser of nonstandard ESglish. 
Hfe^^ver, his language ^ not the OTily indicaticsi of how >ie differed 
from the medical staff that surromded him. He and his wife lived in an 
old car and they runiTBged thrcnjgh garbage cans for food . ffl:S 
circLtnstances were as visibly different as his iSiguage was variant. 
For black ciiaracters, however, tiie isolation seens to be more subtle. 
Althou^ George Jefferson ^ for example^ was portrayed as '"ncving on up," 
and being ccrafortably settled in a plush ^^artmait, tiie message \^ 
clear; he was hot a full-fledged merriDer of the \*iite middle class 
society because of poor business decisions and his frequent use of 
nonstandard language features. He was portrayed as a buffocm, mSdng 
constant verbal faux pas. 

Bla<3c diaracters were mique in their situatiai of being visually 
assimilated siitdlB at the same time being differentiated through 
nondistinct or inappropriate language. No matter ^*at their endeavor, 
blaclc characters, as a grocp, heitiier spoke a dialect that was 
etfinically strong nor vT^e they fully assimilated into the standard 
language of the day. Of course, there we:^ exceptieSis, sudi as Glaire 
of the "03sby Show", but tiiese tended to ai^ear infrequently or to be 
blade wDBoen vjho had a record of a low frequency usage of variants. 
Perhaps here is yet another message about language and social 
mains treandng. By rarely using variaits said often using hone, woram in 
general aid black women in particular are differmtiated from the norm 
on die other end of the scale. 

ERJC on 
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Ihe stereotypes set forth by tele\n^idn reinforced those teld by 
the children in the studies of language attitudes (e.g., Day, 1982; Linn 
and Pidie, 1982; MttcSell-Kernan, 1972; and Rosenthal, 1974). The chil- 
dren of these studies fireely ascribed persotiality and other character 
traits to speakers depending on their use of langiiaige. The exanples 
provided by television could easily serve to strengtiim the stereotypes 
that already ekist arcxiid t3ie speakers of nonstandard ESglish. 

If yoith, especially boys, think it is "cool" to be tough and power 
assertive^ vtet tdi^t television portrayals suggest regarding Isoiguage? 
Many students already have a difficult time in school; if Qiey perceive 
that nonstandard Biglish is a sigi of physical prowess and alter their 
language patterns accordingly, then they may conpound their academic 
problems. Tfelevisidh may be presenting standards that may concfadict 
tiiose held by teacJters ^d sdiiool officials. 

Implications for future research abound. Content analyses need to 
be closely aligned with studies of vi«^r perceptions, attitudes and 
behaviors. Vfe have yat to understand the inpact of language spokm on 
television. Future sttidies mi^t investigate differential effects of 
language heard on television anmg ycwng viewers and nay define the 
lines along vMch these differences Bjay be found. Questions regarding 
tiie effects of l^guage differmces heard an television in relation to 
appeal, listening, attention and coiprehensicsi may be of interest. 
Conversely, studies may investigate language differences gEsng viewers 
in their attention to and conprSumsicm of ordinary televised speech. 
Additional researdi is needed to discover how stereotypes are learned^ 
vjhy they are held^ and v*iat role is being played by the nedia in en- 
hancing and stimulating their existence. Future research mi^ extend 
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this stucfy by asking if the language on televisiai prciibtes or 
ehcbara^s social stereotypes , md research nrt^t address liie issues of 
^ghether stereotypes are being accepted and transferred to real-life 
social settings. In addition^ research is needed to discover in v^t 
ways perscli perceptions may be altered by the media aid \*iether 
media-^nefated cSSi^s in perception lead to diai^s in bStavior. 

TfelevisiOTi is not solely a visiial medium. The relationship and 
interaction between the axMitory and visual conpbnents may be of signif- 
ieaiee to our eventual understanding of vfet diiliren ^e learming from 
televisicm aid how they are processing mid applying that ^Mch they 
learn. Questions regarding the type of language heard on televisicsi and 
the potential for language styles to create or reflect stereotypes of 
Individuals have hot yet been fully e:q>16red. Hitil we further ^lalyze 
t3ie dimensions of language as incorporated on televisicai, we may be 
denied a full understanding of television's iiipact cn viewer attention, 
ccnprehension, perceptions, and perhaps on viewer attitudes and siise- 
qumt bSiavibrs. 

In conclusion, the young iii|)ressionable viewer may receive many 
messages from television. This stucfy has shcx^ that the use of nonstan- 
dard ESiglish oh television is limited to a few predictable patterns. 

1) Ndristaidard ESiglish is used more frequently by tnales than by 
females. 

2) Nbnstandldrd is used more frequently by black 
characters diai by ary otiier etiroLc group. 

3) NOTstandaxd Biglisti Is most widely used by pe^le in a few 
occiq)ational categpries, nost note^le by the unenp leered. 

4) Ifonstandard Eiiglish is frequently used by those vto are poif^r 
assertive or ^aooocy. 

5) Nbhstaidafd English is freqo^tly used by those vjho have been 
innocently victimized by crime or circumstance. 
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if chilcJrOT ttiese assbcdatims b^ond the mediim, to tiie ccraami- 

ty, school or home, ana can only eonjectxire as to the potential effects 
on their interpersonal relationships. Language on television is more 
tiian a cca^ilation of spcfcen words. It is an ataditory feature jux- 
taposed with visuals give words new dimension through visual 
ccHitext. Ihe xmderstanding of Has co^lex relationship invites future 
study and suggests a proinise for new insipits not only into the content 
of nediim but also into che interpretation of its presaitations. 
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TABLE 1 



-1, Percentage Representatidii of 
Sex, Ethnicity, Age, and Occupation on Each Type of Show* 



Category 



Sex: 



Females 

Ethnicity ; 

Whites 

Blacks 

Hispanics 

Asians 

Nonhuman 



Under 18 
18-65 
Over 65 

Occupations ; 

Prdfessibnals 
Managers 



Domestics 

Homemakers 

Students 

Royalty 

Law Breakers 

Law Enforcers 

Assistants 

Service 

Employment 

Undefined 
Unemployed 



**N=20 

Educational 

Programs 

50 
50 



50 
25 
10 

15 



25 

60 



5 
10 



20 
10 



**N=40 
Saturday 



80 
20 



52 
15 
3 
3 
27 



35 
55 
3 



3 
3 



38 
IB 
10 
3 



**N=55 
Prime Time 
Shows 



69 
3i 



B9 
9 
2 



25 



5 
3 



5 

95 



29 

3 

2 
4 
5 

11 
24 
5 
9 

4 
4 



**N=35 
"Black 
Shows" 



66 
34 



52 

49 



20 
74 
6 



26 
3 

9 

14 
20 



6 
6 
3 



11 
3 



**N=150 

Total 

Programs 



69 
31 



65 
22 
3 
1 
9 



20 
71 
2 



17 
3 
2 
3 
5 

19 
5 
8 

11 
3 
4 

8 
3 



* Percentages may not add to 100 due to roundiiig. 
*N = Total number of characters in each type of program. 
*** Age was rarely discernable among Nonhumahs. 
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Figure 1 

Categories of Nonstandard English 



*li Deletion or Jiohstandard use auxiliary verb: Typified 
by ±hfee examples (a) the deletion of "have*' or "had" 
when using "got" (b) the omission of "do," and (c) the 
omission of the helping verb "will," 

ex. (a) "Anybody: got change for the phone? 
(Bill^ the Seareerow and Mrs . King) . 

(b) "Rendu, _ybu know this guy?" (Rob, 
Mighty ©rbots) . 

(c) "Tomorrow, I get job." (Pappa, 
Webster) . 



2; Deletion of subject/object: A seriterice having no 
subject or containing a transitive verb without ah 
object. I 

ex. "Looks like she has." (Brett, Turbo Teen). 

*3. Deletion of verb: A sentence that had no verb, copula 
or other. 

ex. "Me clean." (Animal, The Muppet Babies). 

"Bad news for you." (eahndh. Street Hawk). 



*4. Verb igreemehtj A sentence with verbs not consistent 
in tense or verb(s) not agreeing with the stibject(s) in 
nxjmber were categorized by this heading. The lack of 
subject/verb agreement ^ is : listed lamohg the 
characteristics of Black English (e.g. , Burling, 1973). 
ex. "Already in ten months, i pay you back 
$2B,eoe." (Gino, A Team). 



"That's what they calls me. Smooth Sam. 
(Sam, Pryor's Place). 



5. Deletion of article: Most frequently delected by 
foreign speakers ^ the omission of the article was 
counted when glaring. 

ex. "Thank you for giving me job, Moussake." 
(Pappa, Webster). 

*(5. Use of "ain't:" 

ex. ^^Ydu ain't lying there pal." (Sunny, Miami 
Vice) . 



*eategories containing examples of variant usage which 
conform to the^rules of Black English as eiied by Burling, 
1973} Dale, 1972; Dillard, 1972; Fine, Anderson & Eckles, 
1979; and/or Labov, 1972. 
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Figure 1 : ^ _ : _ 
Categories of Nbri standard English 

7. Oinission or hbnstahdard tise. b£ pronoun: Typified by 
the use of _^ the objective form rather than the 
subjective form of the pronoun. 

ex. "Hey Louise, what do you say you atld me take 
in the game?" (George, Jeffersbns). 

*8 . Multiple : negatives : Sentences that used two or mbf e 
consecutive negatives in the _ auxiliary and/or 

indefinite pbsitions Often cited as being included in 

Black English (e.g. , Burling, 1973; Labov, 1975). 

ex. "You don't need no water, you need a priest. 
(Florence, Jeffersons) . 

9. Nonstandard : ^use : bf adjectives and/Qr adverbs: Kost 
often an adjective was used in an ihstahce where an 
adverb was demanded.^ 

ex. "You don't give up easy, do you?" (Mayor, 
Benson) . 

10. Word order: Sentences with wbrds iji unusual brder^ 

ex. "You forget that me time ±hree o'clock in 
the mbrTiihg^ in that very bed 1 war , and a 
woman called." (Gliff, Cosby Show). 

11. Replacement or omission of preposition: A prepbsitibn 
that was used either in a nonstandard manner br was 
left out entirely. 

ex. "'x^iit ybu know, (for) a man in your position, 
a body guard acts as a deterrent." (Colt, 
Fall Guy). 

*12. Deletion 6f__ the conditional: Of ten occurred in the 
beginning of a sentence. Cited jis occurring in 
particular situations in Black^^ English. (e.g. , 
Dillard, 1972, pp. 63-65; Labov^ 1975 ^ p. 46) . ^ 
ex. ^'X'm not up - bn every case^ Craig will have my 
butt." (Erlick, St. Elsewhere). 



*13 . Pleonastic pronouns : Black English often lises a 
redundant subject construction (Fine, Ahdersbh and 
Eckles, 1979, p. 25). , 

ex. "Me and ybu, we'll go dijtbb ling that thing to 
the stbre burselves, together." (Bummer, 
Pryor's Place) . 

*14. Extra words: Words that are grammatically unnecessary 
and could have been left out. 

ex. "Somebbdy went and tied me up. " (Damsel, 
Electric Cb. ) . 



^Categories containing examples of variant usage which 
conform^ to the rules of Black English as cited by Burling, 
1973} Dale, 1972 i Dillard, 1972; Fine, Anderson & Eckles, 
1979; and/br Labov, 1972. 
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----^^ -_- -.Figure I^^ 
Categories of Nonstandard English 

15. Rtm-on sentence: Consisted of two or more sentences 
separated by no pause cr indication of: punctuation. z 
ex. '^^ They were 10 minuter from the hospital and I 
jumped up, showered^ shaved,^ put my three 
piece suit bh, was standing in the admitting 
room having read a book that I bought in the 
gift shop." (Cliff, Cosby Show). 

*16. It/there substitution: A variant particular to Black 
English where the word "it" is used instead: of the word 
"there," (Burling, 1973, p.. 53 and Eabov, 1975, p. 27) 
ex. "It was nothing like it . " (Art, Facts of 
Life). 

*17. Deletion of the possessive "s": A variant that is 
cited as belonging to Black English (e.g.. Burling, 
1973; Labov, 1975, p. 41). 

ex. "Well, Woody eyesight was getting pretty 
bad." (Mr. T. , «r. T.). 



18. Deletion of tag: Although extremely rare, once the 
guest ion formation called for a tag^ due to the lack 
inversion of the subject and verb^ and it was omitted. 

ex. "Why I you don't think she' js going with 
another Ce.r?" (Alex, Turbo Teen). 

19. Deletion of the_conjup A rare occurrence, spoken 
by a foreigner. (Classified according to Webster's 
Ninths Jlew Collegiate Dictionary , p. 1221). ~ 

ex"i "Noboay cares Papp can fix anything, any 
time." (Pappa, Webster). 



*Categories containing examples of variant usage which 
conform to the^rules of Black English as cited by Burling, 
1973i Dale, 1972; Dlllard, 1972; Fine, Anderson & Eckles, 
1979; and/or Labov, 1972. 
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GRAMMAR VARIATION 
Coding System 
(applies to all variation tables) 
(N = total number of uses) 



1 = delefcfctL_or 
nonstandard 
use^of auxiliary 
VIM* (N=199) 



2 = ^letioTi of 3 = feleticHi of 
sxi>j ect/obj ect vi^b 
(N=133) (N=64) 



4 = verb agreennnt 
verb/verb 
subjecf/verb 
(1^43) 



5 = deletion of 
article 
CR=28) 



6 = use of ain't 
(N=21) 



7 = omssfen or 8 
nonstandard use 
of pronoun 



negatives 
(N=19) 



9 = adjective/ 
ad\?erb ; n _ 
tisage (1^11) 



10 = vrord order 
(N=10) 



11 = replacement 12 = pleorastie 
or_offl4ssiCTi of prOTiotms 
preposition (N=7) 
(N=10) 



13= deleticn of 
conditional 



14 = extra vrords 



15 = run-<si 
sentence 



16 = 



it/ there 
stibst: 
(1^2) 



17= deletion of 18 = deletion of 



possessive "s" 
(N=2) 



tag 



19 = deletion of 
conjunction 
(N==2) 
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TABLE 2 

Frequency of Granmar Variaticns by television Stow 



TOTAL 



Cosby 


4 


3 


4 


1 


0 


d 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


Jeffersons 


13 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


22 


Miaiiii Vice 


8 


7 


3 


2 


e 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 
J, 


0 


27 


Ginme a 
^eak 


9 


6 


3 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


24 


Bensoti 


10 


4 


4 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


22 


Differ 't 
Strdces 


9 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


e 


0 


1 


0 


0 


G 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


14 


Webster 


18 


7 


4 


11 


16 


d 


3 


1 


3 


4 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


72 
197 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 





1 = deletion or 2 = deletion of 3 = deleticri of A = 
iioiistandard subject/object verb ve 

use of auxiliary s 



5 = deletion of 6 = use of ain't 7 = anissicxi or 8 = tnultiple 

article nonstandard use negatives 

of pronoun 

9 * adjective/ 19 = word order 11 « rep^cment 12 = pleonastic 

adveri) or omission of prmouns 

usage preposition 

1!^ deletion of 14 = extra wrds 15 = nii-dh 16 = ±t/&ere 

conditional sent^ce 

17* deletion of 18 = deleticm of 19 = deletion of 

possessive •'s" tag conjunction 
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TABLE 3 

Freqtiaicy of Gi'^mar VariatiOTis by TelevisiOTi Show 

PEIIME TIME 

King 22eeeGGeOSO0O9OOOOd k 

A Team 11 22 15 203210000000000 38 
Facts of 

Life 14 411000010000092000 23 
St. 

Else6*iere 5320O0OOOOOO1O1OOOO12 
C^a^ like 

a Fox 8740000000100000000 2G 

Utrder She i 

Wrote 1100000000010000000 3 

Ifegncm PI 0201000000000010000 4 

Fall Orsr 2730300000210000009 18 

Trapper - i - i i i 

Jota, m 10 321083 2 00000000000 29 
6agney & 

Lacey 25 961101101210100000 49 
Street 

Hawk 9921110290011 0 00001 2S 



VARIATICWS 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 



35 
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mm. 4 

Prequenq^ of Gramnar Variaticxis hy Television Show 
SAIURDAY MDRNING AND EHJCATIONAL SHOWS 



TOTAL 



Mr. T 


8 


7 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 
X 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


21 


MLghty 
Qrbdts 


3 


7 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12 




3 


4 


4 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 


Dragpn's 
Lair 


2 


4 


3 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


B 


G 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


sxi^ Dzragoti 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Kid Video 


2 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


G 


0 


8 


TSttfbo Teen 


6 


8 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


17 


Ptyor's 
Place 


16 


4 


0 


2 


0 


5 


3 


6 


1 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


36 



127 

Educaticaial ; 
Electric 



Go. 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


d 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


3-2-1 
Contact 


2 


7 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 


Sesame St. 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Hr. Rogers 


G 


6 


4 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


VARIATICWS 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


36 
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TABLE 5 



Average Incident of Variants Per Person 
by Show Type 



7 



Htui^er 
of 

Variants 

per 

Person 



2 

i 




Shows 
*N=20 



4.1 



Sat. 

Hiarning 
*N=40 




Prime 
Time 
*N=55 



Biaclc 



Shows 
*N=35 



*N = Total number of characters in each show category. 
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TABLE 6 

Percent of Nonstandard English Usage by Ethnicity and Sex* 



Gategbry 

Sex: 
MALE 
FEMALE 



BLACK 
CAUCASION 
HISPANIC 
ASIAN 



*Ne=15B 
Percent 
of Total 
Characters 



69 
31 

22 
65 
3 

i 



NATIVE AMERICAN 0 



*Nv=587 
Percent 
of Total 
Variants 



78 
22 

31 
61 
3 
6 
0 



Number ^of 
Variants 
Per Person 



5 
3 

6 

4 
4 

d 

0 



* Percentages may not add up to 100 due to rounding 
and the exclusion of hbrihumans. 



*Nc = Total number of characters. 

*Nv = Total number of variants of Nonstandard English 
**Averages were rounded to the nearest whole number. 
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Figure 3 

Most Common Syntactic Features 
of Black English 
(Fine, Anderson and Eckleis 
1979, p. 25) 

1. "Deletion of the past tense marker of the verb, 
e.g., 'passes' = 'pass.* 

2. Deletion of the -s suffix for the third person 
present tetlse^ e.g. ^ 'he run home' = 'he runs home.' 

3. Deletion of the at^tliary verb, e.g., 'you hear' = 
'do you hear. ' 

4. Deletion of the copula, e.g., 'you tired' = you 
are tired. ' 

5. Use of 'be' to mean habituation, e.g., 'he be 
workin ' . 

6. Jiegaii<re concord, e.g., 'don't nobody knovz' 
'nobody knows . ' 

7. Plural subjects with singular form of 'be', e.g., 
'they is. ' 



^ 8. Deletion of the -s suffix marking the possessive, 
e.g., "John book' = "John's book.' 

9. Deletion of the -s suffix marking the plural, 
e.g., ^whole Idtta song.' 

10:. Use of a pleonastic noun, e.g., 'John, he live in 
New York. '" 

Labov (1975) had discussed all the above but also had 
included the following: 



"The Jfe^rb vernacular ub^^ dunmy i±i for ^here , Jayihg 
it-s- ^^iff erehce r xtia no one t here ; -It ' poITceman at 
tfae^oor ; but despite their long contact with Negro speakers 
in person and in dialect literature, the neighboring white 
jspeakers know nothing of this pattern." (Labov^ 1975, p. 



- : "We find ±ri nonstandard Negro English such forins as 
Eid n -t no body- see i t , Dtd ni4:^ ^o bo d y ^hear it. These appear 
to be question forms used as declaratives, which would be a 
radical difference from standard English. But closer 
investigation shows that this is merely an extension of the 
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Figure 3 
Features of Black English 



standard rule of literary English which gives us Never did 
he s^ee ^it^^ Nfir did anybody see itj the negative is placed 
at the beginning of the seiitenei along with t^^ member 
of the^ vert phrase whi^h contains the tense marker. This 
inversion of the tense marker and the subject shows the same 
order as In questions, but it does not indicate a question 
with Never^^d-he see it anymore than with Didn't nobody see 
it-'" (Labov, 1975, p. 40). 

"Nonstandard Negro English uses the system for embedded 
questions : which prevail in the casual speech of most 
southern diaiects : the subj ect and auxiliary preserve the 
inverted order of the direct question and no complementizer 
is used. Thus northern I asked hiig _ if he could go 
corresponds to southern I aske d him could he go." (Labov, 
1975, p. 46). 

"... For many hbristahdard speakers , both black and 
white^ eorttractibhs with 'not ' frequently result in the 
famous lain' t. '.. . It is more often black speakers who also 
contract 'did not' to 'ain't:' I ain't get b ut a little 
bit." (Burling, 1973, p. 70). 
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TABLE 7 

Occupational Categories 

Distribution of Gharacters and their 
Use of Nonstandard English 



*Nc=15d 
Percent 
of Total 



*Nv^587 
Percent^ 
of Total 



Category 


Characters 


Varia 


Uri emp 1 by 6 d 


3 


18 




o 
J 


8 


Law Enforcers 


11 


15 


Law Breakers 




9 


Professionals 


17 


16 


Domestics 


3 


3 


Hometnakers 


5 


3 


Students 


19 


13 


Narrators 


2 


i 


Royalty 


5 


2 


Service 


5 


3 


Ass Is t: ants 


3 


i 


Undefined 


8 


2 



ige 
Number of 
Variants 
Per Person 

26 

12 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

i 

1 



*Nc = Total number of characters. ^ 
*Nv= Total number of variants Of Nonstandard English 
* Percentages do not add up to 100 due to rounding 
and the exclusion of nonhumans. 
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TABLE 8 

Character Roles 

Distribution of Characters and their 
Use of Nonstandard English 



Category 


*Nc=150 
Percent 
of Total 
Characters 


*Nv=587 
Percent 
of Total 
Variants 


Average 
Nijmber of 
Variants 
Per Person 


Comedians* 


14 


34 


19 


Victims* 


10 


22 


9 


Heroes 


10 


14 


5 


Villains 


11 


8 


3 



*Ne = Total number of characters. 



*Nv = total number of variants of Nonstandard English 

* = One_character , Pappa on "Webster," functioned as both_a 

comedian and a victim according to the working definitions 

used in this study. Therefore, he is included in both 
categories . 
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